The Causes of the World War
Berchtold's declaration already quoted: namely that if
Serbia submitted, Austria would exercise in the appli-
cation of her demands a "very extensive interference"
which would inevitably lead to an armed conflict.
The Reception of the Serbian Reply
The Serbian Note was of course welcomed by the Entente
Cabinets. As Hermann Lutz remarks,(9) its moderation
had all the more profound an effect upon them in pro-
portion as they had been deeply impressed by the ulti-
matum, by the "entire approval" given to it by the
Wilhelmstrasse, by the Wilhelmstrasse's untrue state-
ment that it knew nothing about the document before
its publication, by the refusal to extend the time-limit
granted to Serbia, and by the rupture of diplomatic
relations.*
But what we must above all bear in mind is the judg-
ment pronounced by William II,(ii) when on July
28th he was informed of the Serbian reply, that is to
say on the morrow of his return to Potsdam.
"After a time-limit of only forty-eight hours/' he
said, "this is a brilliant result; more than we could ever
have expected. It is a great moral success for Austria;
but it dispels any reason for war, and Giesl might as
well have stayed quietly in Belgrade. After this, I should
never think of ordering mobilization." "I am convinced/'
the German Emperor further stated, "that the wishes
* Some of the facts thus recalled by the German historian
are precisely those which the German military attachd at the
Russian Court emphasized to William II3 in order to explain to
him the "wild excitement" which prevailed in the Czar's
entourage, despite its desire for peace.(io)
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